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Som Prakasa, 
February 3rd, 1879. 


SayJsivanti, 
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~ Poxrricat. 


Apventine to the exertions’ of the Afghan Committee and of 
Hartington, Professor Fawcett, and other 
seal ecient ce etc liberal members in England to prove the 
needlessness of this war, the Sanjivant, of the 28th January, remarks gg 
follows :—‘* Now that the Cabul war, like the mountain bringing forth the 
mouse, is about to be brought to a close, any protest against it 18 next to use. 
less. It would, nevertheless, be desirable that the unjustifiable and injur- 
ous policy pursued by Lord Lytton and his Council in this war should be 
condemned. Should, however, the exertions of the noble-minded men of 
England succeed in averting the burden of the cost of the war from our 
shoulders, and in making the ministry responsible for it, this weak and poverty- 
stricken country would always celebrate their generosity and greatness, 
The vigorous efforts which are being put forth on behalf of this country by 
the influential and liberal-minded Englishmen are slowly reviving our 
hopes.” 
' 9. The Som Prakash, of the 8rd February, contains a long article 


headed—“ What has Russia gained by the 
. What has Russia gained by the Afohan war?” We give the substance :—The 


| saying of the fatalists that every one reaps the 
fruit of his own acts has been well illustrated in this war. First, the Amir 


has now learnt to his cost that itis not every European who is worthy of 
one’s confidence, especially when his interests clash with those of the latter. 
Since a person of the Amir’s position was not able to see through the intrigues 
of Russia ; since he left his old and proved ally, the English; and since he 
forgot the important maxim that a weak power must ever. remain pliant 
to the will of a stronger power, even though it suffered injustice at its hands; 
for this rashness and indiscretion has Shere Ally been amply punished. He 
bas lost his kingdom and become an exile. Secondly, the love of con- 
quest for which this war was undertaken has been gratified. The British 
have become masters of Afghanistan. That Cabul has not yet been taken 
does not much alter the position, for it will be taken in a short time. And 
then, even if the Amir is restored to his throne, he will be a mere puppet 
in the hands of the Government. ‘Thirdly, the people of India are to reap 
the fruit of their acts (done at a former birth): they have ever borne the 
burdens of others, and the war will throw a new burden on their shoulders. 
The British have made a new conquest, but the people of India must pay 
for it. The editor takes the occasion of discrediting the plea that, owing to 
the difficulties attending it, and the hostile character of the population, the 
new acquisition of territory will not be a gain to the Government, and that 
an extension of the frontier has been called forin the interests of the 
Indian empire, which may at any moment be invaded by Russia. The 
article then concludes with the remark that by causing the estrangement 


of the Amir from the Indian Government, Russia did, indeed, bring 
about the war, but she has failed to gain anything by it. 


# 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


3. We take the following from an article in the Sanjivani, of the 


The Rent Bill. 28th January, headed “Landlord and 


_ Tenant”:—The permanent settlement, while 
it has conferred on the zemindars the proprietory right and other privileges 


in the soil has, on the other hand, dispossessed the ryot and made him power- 
less. For this reason there are many who would desire to have some laW 
passed which would vest the latter with similar rights and privileges. We, 
too, admit this; and know that for want of such privileges the ryot is beg 
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a8 radually weakened. We do not, however, desire that the 
pe sranians of the zemindar should be utterly extinguished. 
The landlords constitute the pillars of society ; the lower classes would be 
nowhere if these were not firm and strong. Considering how helpless 
nd wanting in self-reliance we have become, with the extinction of the 
cawett and privileges of the zemindars, the last resource of the country will 
he destroyed. Although there are many unworthy men among them, who 
instead of doing any good are rather injuring the country, it is, neverthe- 
less, the fact that they constitute our hope and represent the resources and 
power of this country. They are our supports and are objects of our pride 
in famines, in adversity and prosperity, and in all other circumstances. It 
is, therefore, exceedingly necessary that while attending to their education 
and advancement, the powers and privileges of this class should be preserved 
intact. For this reason, the new Rent Bill introduced by Government has 
filled us with apprehensions. Should the measure be passed into law in its 
present form, the rights and privileges of the zemindars will doubtless be 
impaired. The space at our command is not sufficient for a criticism of the 
Bill and expressing our own opinion thereon, We are neither sanguine 
enough to expect that our feeble voice will reach the framers of this measure, 
nor is that the task we have set before ourselves. We cannot, however, 
remain silent when the interests of the landlords are being seriously injured. 
Nor are the tenantry likely to derive much benefit from “the proposed law. 
It will not be advantageous to them to have to constantly go to law and ‘to 
cherish a settled conviction that the zemindar is a nonentity. What we 
would desire to see is that good feelings subsisted between landlords and 
tenants, and that the former, swayed by education and a sense of duty, made 
a proper use of their power. 

4. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 29th January, makes the following 
remarks in reference to the Factory Bill :— 
Manchester is remarkable for her perseverance ; 
she never ceases from her work of agitation. She once before made a 
representation to the Secretary of State for India on the subject of the 
cotton duties in the time of Lord Salisbury, but that nobleman, although 
desirous to gratify the Lancashire merchants, did not venture, considering 
the state of the Indian finances, to interfere with the freedom of the 
Indian Government. At the present time, however, there is no likelihood 
of any difference of opinion arising between the Home and the Indian 
authorities. Lord Lytton is not inclined to put forth any independent or 
dissentient opinion; and, acting as he doesas the tool of the Home 
Government, his action is always regulated by that authority. It is 
probably owing to this circumstance that the Factory Bill has been intro- 
duced in the Legislative Council. Should this measure become law, the 
object of Manchester will be indirectly attained. The public will doubtless 
be told by Government that this law has been enacted in the interests of the 
laborers at the factories, but we shall regard it as only a means of injuring 
the cloth mills in India, and placing them on the same footing with those 
of Manchester. ‘The people of this country are not certainly so stupid as to 
be unable to comprehend the object of this Bill. Verily has Mr. Stokes 
made himself famous in a very short time. He is startling the country by 
introducing one Bill after another. 

5 The same paper is gratified to learn that it is proposed to 
Stee appoint a Law Commission, though this may 

: involve an increased expenditure of the public 
‘Unlike the Acts framed by the legal mem- 


The Factory Bill. 


funds, and proceeds to remark 
ers of the Indian Council, which have done so much mischief, the laws which 
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Boarnat Mruare, 
January 29th, 1879. 


Buagnat Mrure. 
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owe their birth to a Law Commission have proved permanently benefigiy — 
measures. ‘Take, for instatve, the Indian Penal Code. Although a 
rigorous in its provisions, the wisdom of the framers is still apparent in even 
section of it; while of the Acts framed by the legal members, the Evidence 7 
Act of 1872 alone is free from any fundamental error, though the sam, 
cannot be said of its language, which is extremely vague. We fully admit 
the necessity of appointing a Commission. Mr, Stokes may be a man of | 
brilliant abilities, but by his acts he has lost the confidence of the country. 
By introducing the Master and Servant Bill he lost half the confidence 
the people had in him before. Not to speak of others, the great majority 
of the Judges in India regard Mr. Stokes as an inexperienced map, 
The duty of enacting the laws of such a vast empire, instead of bein 
entrusted to a single person, should be left to four or five ex erioniaal 
heads, well acquainted with the condition of this country. The. work 
is not such as could be well performed by one individual. What 
wonder that a foreigner attempting to legislate for so many different peoples 
should fall into errors? As for the Legislative Council, in practice, this 
body never does any good. Whenever any new Bill is introduced the 
members do, indeed, render a little help in the Select Committee, but they 
cannot alter the principle of the measure. Many lack the courage 
to speak against the views of the Government; while most of them 
find it convenient to agree with the rulers in any measure that may 
be introduced. Not one of the Solons ventured to utter a syllable in 
remonstrance when the Arms Act and the Vernacular Press Act were 
passed. The views of the provincial Governors are consulted on occ 
sional measures of legislation; but the general observations which they . 
make on the principles of the measures do not alter their consequences, 
From our experience of a large number of instances we have come to the 
conclusion that considerable injury has resulted from the present system, 
which leaves the task of legislation practically in the hands of one person, 
The natives, although a strictly law-abiding people, have lost their former 
respect for, and confidence in, the laws, For this reason, we regard the existence 
of a permanent Law Commission as a necessity. A temporary one how 
ever, as is said to be proposed in the present case, would not be productive 
of any lasting good. The editor, in conclusion, urges upon Government 
the necessity of appointing men of experience and independent views to 
the Legislative Councils, The Judges of the High Court, too, should be 
re-admitted into the Legislature. 

Buanar Mrute, 6. The same paper returns to the consideration of the Rent Bill, and 

January 29th, 1879. oo” offers the following remarks on that portion 


of it which treats of the transfer of oecupanc} 
rights:+-At the outset, wedo not at all see the necessity of any fres 


legislation on the subject of occupancy rights. We can understand 
the need of providing facilities for the realization of rents, but why, simulta 
neously with this, the present law relating to occupancy rights is to be 
altered Mr. Mackenzie has not been able toshow. We are entirely opposed 
to any alteration of the law when this is not necessary. Of the reasons gene 
rally ‘adduced in favour of the proposed measure, the chief is that, by confirm- 
ing bis right in the land the tenant will be made to conceive an increased 
interest in it. We fully admit that a happy and prosperous tenantty is 8 
~— in the country, and that, if the condition of the lower strata of a society 
be sound, that society may in time become a-powerful one. We, however, 
think with anxious concern of the improvement in the status of the 
ryot_ which may be effected by the privilege it is now proposed to be 
conferred ‘upon him. The Lieutenant-Governor will probably laugh at the 
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( 6.) 
-4ea that any strengthening and defining of the occupancy rights could have 
anything in them to excite apprehensions ; but any one, who has grown old - 
with studying the condition of the ryot, will think with concern of the 
future which he has before him under this Bill. Though the majority of 
the members of the British Indian Association have ressed themselves in 
favor of the transfer of this right, the whole country will not be guided by 
theit opinions. In the long history of this association there has not been 
another such error. From our long residence in the mofussi!, and experience 
of the mofussil ryots, we are firmly convinced that the new Rent Bill, if it is 
assed into law, will be beneficial neither to the landlord nor the tenant. We 
have not been able to understand what is meant by the saying, ‘the ryot will 
feel an increased interest in the land.” If we look at the condition of the 
tenantry in Eastern Bengal, this supposition becomes really ridiculous. 
There are but few places in this province where all that labor and care could 
do for the improvement of the land under the present system of 
‘culture has not been done; and Government, in not realizing the 
tne state of things, seems to be swayed by mere sentimental consider- 
ations. If this Bill becomes law, the zemindar, ceasing to have any 
direct relation with the land, will cease to have any interest in its 
improvement, or in that of the present system of agriculture. We 
do not, of course, say that the landlords do all this at the present time. 
What we do say is that what little hope there was of the zemindars in this 
matter in future will now have to be given up. The ryot is never likely to 
grow so wealthy as to be able to undertake these improvements. Under the 
existing circumstances, the ryot has as much interest in the soil as is possible, 
so that there is no need of making a new law on this ground. The imme- 
| diate consequences of the proposed measure will be an increase of litigation, 
its remote effect will be the increase of the poverty of the really cultivating 
classes. ‘Ten years hence this will be clear to our Bengal Solons. There ig 
a weak provision in the Bill which disallows subletting by an occupancy 
ryot, but in practice it will become a dead letter. In practice, during 
the next decade we shall see a new class of talookdars springing up in the 
persons of the blood-sucking brokers and petty mahajans in the mofussil. 
The cultivating ryots are almost all of them in the books of this class of 
mahajans. However prosperous the peasantry of Bengal may be, and how 
great may have been the change effected in their condition by the profits from 
the sale of rice and jute, they will never be able to escape from the clutches of 
the mahajans. The latter will in all probability buy up the occupancy rights 
and sublet the holdings at enhanced rates of rent. They will never feel the 
same attachment to the ryot as the zemindar; and their prosperity being 
dependent on his misery and poverty, any humane treatment similar to what 
ls occasionally extended to the tenantry by the zemindars will be quite 
foreign to the new talookdars. ‘The ryot will succumb under the burden 
of high rates,—a state of things which the weak provision made in the Bill, 
and already referred to, will not be able to prevent, while there will be con- 
stant litigation between him, the zemindar and the talookdar. And the 
effect of all this will be that, according to the varying circumstances under 
Which he may be placed, he will now be a puppet in the hands of the zemindars 
- again a sport of the extortionate mahajans. We do not in this place 
“sire to make any reference to the change that is likely to be effected in 


the permanent settlement by the proposed legislation. We believe that, should 


this Bill be passed into law, the landlord will become a mere idle annuitant on 
— without possessing any strong tie to connect him with either the soil 
t the tenant, Apprehending this result, we consider the Bill to be even 


More injurious than it is in any other respect. Whatever shortcomings the 
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- Yandlords may have had. formerly, it is an undoubted fact that througy 


BraRraT MIRIBR, 
January 20th, 1879. 


GRAMVARTA 
PraKAsHIKA, 


February Ist, 1879. 


Hispv HITaisHiyy1, 
February lst, 1878, 


their exertions many. improvements are being made. in the country. In: his 
recently published work, Mr. Phillips, of the Bengal Civil Service, has fully 
established the need of a class of landlords. The proposed law. will. not, 
indeed, bring about the extinction of the class, but they will not probably foe} 
the same interest as before in the improvement of the land, or the tenantry, 
when their direct connection with them ceases to exist. Their influenge 
and prestige with the tenantry will be diminished ; in place of. the 
good feelings which now in the large number of cases subsist between land. 
lords and tenants a new relation will spring up between them, producing © 
discord and litigation, and ultimately increased poverty of the cultivating 
ryots. No serious disputes exist between landlords and tenants on the subject 
of occupancy rights. The agrarian disturbances which took place in Pubna 
and Mymensingh had never any connection with this matter. In all cases 
the cause of the dispute is a contested rent rate. It was the intention of 
Sir Richard Temple to remove the cause of this discord, but, even after 
long deliberation, he did not succeed in devising a remedy. In a count 
where the land constitutes the chief wealth of the people, and the landlords, 
a class intermediate between the Government and the cultivator, possess 
the proprietory right in it, it is impossible to remove the disputes that must 
exist between landlords and tenants. By making occasional laws in this 
direction, Government is but revolutionizing the relations between the parties 
and offering a stimulus to an increase of litigation. ) 
7. The same paper dwells on the hardships occasioned to the 
peer nner poor in the Mymensingh district, especially 
Bs : those living in the western portion of it, by 
the inequitable assessments under the License Tax Act. The assessors 


are really heartless creatures; and the high prices, the payments to be made 
on account of this tax, and the illegal gratification demanded by the 
assessors, and the whole host of their underlings press severely upon them. 
Complaints have reached us from the whole tract of country from Sherpore 
to Atia. | : 

8. The Grdmvdaria Prakdshikd, of the 1st February, does not think 


The Rent Bill. that the provisions made in the Rent Bill for 


consider, is the difficulty that must be experienced in reducing to 
practice the provisions for conferring occupancy rights upon tenants. There 
is reason to fear that they will become a dead letter, owing to the difficulty 
of establishing the fact of these rights occasioned by the practice of the 
zemindars of giving new leases, and not allowing any holding to remain 
long in the occupancy of any one tenant. Thus the effect of these provisions 
will only be to foment discord between the parties. The members of 
the Select Committee are asked to take the foregoing facts into thelr 


consideration when dealing with the sections that treat of. the transfer of 
occupancy rights. 


9. The Hindu Hitaishini, of the 1st February, gives a brief sketch 


TheRent Bil. of the speech with which Mr. Mackenzie 


_ Introduced the Rent Bill in the Bengal Coun- 
cil, and of the state of relations subsisting between landlords and. tenants 


since the passing of Act X. of 1859. Reserving his comments on the 
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+ Pof the Bill for another occasion, the editor asks Government 60 
aga ei time to the public for expressing their opinions on the 
measure now before the Council, = Reever Pemmrrr ts 

10, ‘The same paper, in writing about: the recently published rules 

under the -Arms Act, expresses the same 

The Arms Act. views as those noticed in the Bhdrat Mijur.* 

11. The Dacca Prakdsh of the 2nd February, in writing of the 

The Lieutenant-Governor on the resolution of the Lieutenant-Governor on the 

Road Coss Committees. Road Cess Committees, repeats the remarks 
es made by the Som Prakash. : 

12. The Sddhdrant, of the 2nd February, prefaces his observations 
on the Rent Bill by saying that, in the matter 
of legislation, the British Government has 
ever followed a curious course. An Act is passed, and hundreds of 
people are injured by it, but, instead of repealing the obnoxious enactment, 
the injury done to one class of the people is sought to be made up by 
injuring another class. So it has been in the case of landlords and tenants. 
Government has now come to see that the rigorous sun-set law has really 
injured the landlords, and that with most of them it is impossible to abide 
by its provisions, but instead of seeking to mitigate the rigor of this enact- 
ment, or devising a less stringent means for the collection of revenue, it 
endeavours to throw oil upon the troubled waters by passing a law which 
will but cause the ruin of another class. The reason which led Govern- 
ment to introduce this Bill, and the first part of the Bill, are then commented 
upon. The delay which occurs in the disposal of rent suits in the 
Moonsifee courts is one of the chief complaints of the zemindars in this 
matter, and to obviate this the Rent Bill lays down a summary procedure. 
But the Moonsifs are not to be blamed for this delay. They are really 
over-worked. If the number of Moonsifs be increased the work may be 
more expeditiously performed, and the complaint of the landlords being 
thus removed there will be no necessity for a new law. The injurious con- 
sequences that are likely to follow from the passing of this Bill into law 
are then adverted to, and Government besought to take the writer’s 
remarks, made on behalf of the ryots, into its careful consideration. The 
landlords have influential and able men among them to protect their 
interests and they have the British Indian Association and the Hindu 
Patriot as their advocates. But the helpless and voiceless people have no 
one to speak on their behalf. Notwithstanding the declaration made by 
Government that the landlords will be providetl with facilities only in 
cases of undisputed rents, the object of the Bill is apparently to include 
all cases of arrears of rent. But how is tbe rent-rate to be deter- 
mined? In cases of a contested rent-rate, the present rule is to determine 
it by one of the following considerations: (1) any old decree passed by 
acivil court regarding the rent-rate; (2) any kabuliyat or any other 
cagagement in writing given by the ryot; (3) the books of the zemindar; 


The Rent Bill. 


and (4) the deposition of witnesses. The adoption of a summary procedure © 


when there is any old decree determining the rent rate would not matter much. 
ut a monstrous injustice will be done to the tenant if it were adopted in 
the three other cases. Considering that about 99 per cent. of the tenant 
of Bengal are were quite illiterate, it would not be a difficult thing for the 
neat to forge kabulayats and even to have them registered by producing 
8¢ parties in court. The zemindar will be given the utmost advantage if the 


Suit 18 decided according to the last two methods. The late Justice Dw4rk4 — 


* See paragraph 3 of our last report. 
+ See paragraph 16 of our report of the 26th January 1879, 


Hispv Hrraiswrst, 
February Ist, 1879. 


Dacoa Praxasn, 
Febuary 2nd, 1879. 


SaDHABRANI, 
February 2nd, 1879. 


ea on 
Niéth Mitra once made the remark, that the ryot would be ruined” if,’ in : 


- gnit for arrears of rent, the books of the zemindar were regarded as the 


SaHAcHaR, 
February 3rd, 1879. 


most reliable evidence. Our rulers should always bear this saying in mind, 
Sir Ashley Hden is not probably aware how zemindari business 18 conducted — 
in Bengal, and perhaps believes that every landlord in these provinces jg 
a Jatindra Mohan, a Swarnamayf, a Digamvar, a Narendra Krishna, or 
Pramwathanath. His Honor ought to be aware that there are many black 
sheep among their number. The unscrupulous character of the zemindar’s 
amla is again notorious. Hardly a day passes which does not witness the 
manufacture of false records in a zemindar’s cutcherry. In conclusion, the 
writer remarks that any law for the enhancement of rents will be quite 
needless after this. With its aid, and that of the weapons already in the 
gemindar’s hands, he will know well how to enhance the rents. 
18. The Sahkachar, of the 8rd February, makes the following observa. 
tions on that portion of the Rent Bill which 
er treats of the transferability of occupancy 
rights. Should occupancy rights be transferable P An expression of opinion 
on this question has been invited by Government from the public and its own 
officials. There has been, as must necessarily always be, great difference 
of opinion on such a subject. We have been told that the majority of the 
members of the British Indian Association have agreed to the proposal, 
Those that have regarded the speech of the Hon'ble Krista Das Pal in the 
Legislative Council as really antagonistic to the interests of the ryot would 
do well after this to give up that notion. We must, however, admit that the 
Opinion expressed by the hon’ble member is not correct. The opponents 
of the proposal have based their objections on the following grounds: 
(1) that if carried out it will be an encroachment upon the rights of the 
zemindars; (2) that the tenantry are so improvident and so wanting in 
foresight that the effect of the concession will be shortly to transfer their 
holdings to the hands of the mahajans; (3) that the former will soon be 
reduced to the condition of day laborers; and (4) that a new class of middle- 
men will spring up who will suck dry the life-blood of the peasantry. That 
occupancy rights have from time immemorial existed in this country has 
been established by Mr. Mackenzie in his speech introducing the Bill. It 
is therefore idle to argue that point now. It must be admitted that new 
occupancy rights have been created by Act X of 1859. But has this been 
a breach of the great settlement which Government made with the zemin- 
darsP Lord Cornwallis never said that they were to treat their tenants 
just as they pleased. It Was, on the contrary, distinctly laid down by him 
that in the interests of the ryots, who as a class were ignorant and weak, 
Government would always be at liberty to adopt any measures it pleased. 
There are few zemindars who, in practice, ruin their tenantry ; but the great 
fault of the zemindari system is that the landlords can somehow under it 
harass them by making them out to be in arrears. Fortunately for the 
country, the development of commerce has brought increased means to the 
tenant, and he is now gradually raising his head. As a matter of fact, occu 
pancy rights are transferred in many districts ; and the courts of law too, where 
the custom of the locality allows it, confirm such transfer. The zemindars 
themselves in many instances having created gantis and other tenures have 
shown that they really have no objection to the middlemen. According to 
the existing laws, occupancy righis are heritable. If this is not an encroach 
ment upon the privileges of the zemindar, how is he likely to be injured by 
making such rights transferable by sale? Should it be argued that on a ryot 
dying without heirs, the zemindar may, under the present arrangement, take 
khas possession of his holding, might not Government, also adopting the same 
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line of argument, ask-the landlords not: to let ont their estates in. pata and 
durputnis, since this would, a gad contingency like the foregoing are 
throw difficulties in the way of Government for declaring them forfeit to 
the State? The atgument of those that ground their objection ‘on. the 
want of foresight which may result to the tenant from the proposed conces- 
sion really provokes a smile. What is his condition at the present time ? 
However large may be the debi incurred by him, the tenant knows that his 
holding will not be taken away from him; but the’ moment he comes to 
know that it will be sold in public auction he will learn tobe more careful. 
This is human nature. It may happén that, at the outset, the holdin of a 
few tenants will be thus sold, as was the case shortly after the introduction 
of the permanent settlement when a few zemindars lost their estates. But 
who would, on that account, find fault with the permanent settlement? 
That the value of property sliould increase the public has a right to demand, 
The tenant would conceive a greater interest in his holding if it fetched an 
increased price. Even in places where occupancy rights are transferable, 
how many of the tenants are there who, through a want of foremght, lose 
their holdings? How many of the tenants who possess mouras¢ rights sell 
them out at all? As it is, they constantly put off the payment of rents, 
knowing that their rights are not transferable; but if they once conceive 
a fear of losing their holdings the zemindar’s dues will be readily paid, 
Would not the arrangement be advantageous to both? The matter should = 
be settled according to the fundamental principles of political economy ; is or ~ 
is not an increase of the value of property beneficial to the country ? It is not ee 
given to every one to purchase zemindaries, but there are many who can 
afford to buy occupancy rights; and it is by the owners of small property 
that any real improvement of land is effected. Regarding the mahajans, 
we can assert with confidence that the holdings of the tenant will never = 
pass into their hands. Usury returns a higher rate of profit than agricul- a 
ture; and, now that the tenantry are gradually being freed from debt, any 4 
apprehensions on this score are simply idle, as also those regarding the 
probable deterioration of the tenant into a cottier. Should the provision 
regarding the transferability of occupancy rights be carried out, the tenants 
would in time become owners of small estates, and this would be a sign of 
prosperity and not famine. | | 
14. The same paper adverts to the rumours of an income tax which — Ssxoms, 
is to be shortly imposed, and observes that if "roy 1, 1670. 
the measure is really contemplated it will not 
only be an injustice to this country but a great political blunder. Both natives 
and Europeans are equally opposed to it, “With the license tax already in 
operation, with a deficit caused by the expenditure on the Afghan war (the 
surplus referred to in Parliament by the Under-Secretary of State being due 
tothe proceeds of the license tax, which were declared to be set apart for 
purposes of famine relief), and the threatened abolition of the duties on 
imported piece-goods, the imposition of a new tax will increase the discon- 
tent that already exists, It is.to be regretted that the people of this country 
are treated as children. : 
15. In an article headed the “ Attacks upon Lord Lytton,” the same = simacme. 
Attacks upon Lord Lytton paper observes that the officer who is at the 
ere os head of the administration must expect such 
ee upon his public acts and policy. Former Viceroys also were exposed 
0 similar criticisms, but they did not act as Lord Lytton has done. As for 
Excellency saying that he is not much troubled by them (the editor 
oe to the recent speech of His Excellericy at the Harrow dinner at the 
"ernment house), the public regard this statement with some suspicion. 


An income tax. 


Som Praxasn, 
February 8rd, 1879. 


Himpv Ransixa, 
January 20th, 1879. 
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4 is the statenient of a man trying to ignotea blow when he ig yisiy 
sates under it. The writer then remarks that Lord Northbrook, had. 
now been Viceroy, would have acted differently in the matter of allowing 
the ministry to interfere with the expenditure of the funds of the licengs — 
tax, of telegraphing to the Secretary of State the report-of @ surplus, | 
mixing up Tndian public questions with the exigencies of party in England 
and of holding an imperial assemblage at Delhi when a famine was’ ragiy 
in the land. Would Lord Northbrook have allowed the Vernacular Pee 
Act to be passed at a single sitting? io: pega a disregard for publig 
opinion Lord Lytfon has but clearly invited it. We are, therefore, cop. 
strained to remark that we are, even after a careful examination, unable tg 
discover in Lord Lytton that mettle which we are accustomed to expect in q 
Viceroy of India, It is given to a few to be able to support the policy of 
his administration ; under it the people do not know what statement of the 
Government is to be believed and what rejected. Considering the remarks 
made by Lord Hartington in Parliament respecting the present Viceroy, and 
in the light of our own experience of his acts, we cannot award him 4 
high position among administrators. We may be wrong, and the 
verdict of history concerning him may be different; but even history will have 
to acknowledge that he is fickle in disposition, that he disregards counsel, 
and that under his administration the people have suffered distress.. 

16. Adverting to the proposed re-arrangement of boundaries in the 

Re-distribution of boundaries inthe Hooghly and Bardwan districts, a correspond 
any See Sere ee ent of the same paper asks Government, in 
case thannas Rayna and Kotulpore are transferred to other jurisdictions, to 
remove the head-quarters of the Jehanabad sub-division to Khanakul, Krish 
naghar, or some other place occupying a centrical position in respect to the 
thanas that may be comprised under the sub-division. The writer does not 
see any necessity for a sub-division at Ghatal. The head-quarters of this 
may with advantage be transferred to Bishenpore, or any other place in the 
Bankoora district; or of the three thanas comprised under the Ghatal 
sub-division, two, namely Ghatal and Chandrakona, which were prior to 
1872 under the Jehanabad sub-division, may be re-attached to it. Thus the 


latter sub-division will comprise five thanas, and its head-quarters should 


be established at Khanakul. Daspore thana should be transferred to the 
sudder station of Midnapore. 
17. The Som Prakdsh, of the 3rd February, believes that in the 
3 persistent efforts of the merchants of Man- 
acune, Proposed abolition of the cotton Chester to obtain the abolition of the Indian 
import duties on their cotton piece goods 8 
to be discerned the probability of additional taxation on the people of ths 
country. The different taxes now paid by them are here enumerated, and 
the hardship occasioned by the license tax dwelt upon. Government i 
respectfully besought not to abolish, without great deliberation, the import 
duties which bring in so much revenue to the Indian exchequer, merely 
gtatify the wealthy merchants of Manchester. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


18. The Hindu Ranjikd, of the 29th January, refers to the high 

Sho Metesanant hich salden prices which have prevailed for the last three 

Years, and mentions the following as the 

causes of this state of things:—(1) the exportation of rice; (2) the 

high rates of profit demanded by the mahajans and traders; and (3): the 
storing up of rice by cultivators and others in apprehension of famine. 
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_ « What'is there wanting of a famine?” is the headmg of an 

” article in the Bhdrat, Mihir, of the SOtk 
‘The distress, high prices, and the Yannary, from which we extract the follow- 
license tax. ing :—Were it not for the fact that, in dis- 
regard of the voice of the newspapers, relief works have not yes. been 
opened by Government, there is nothing wanting of a famine in this part 
of the country. Government, if seems, Is not really aware of the extent of 
distress which prevails among the poorest classes; at no other periéd in 
India was it sosevere. Whatever may have been the hardships suffered 
by the people in other matters in ancient times, they were never 
“inched with want of food. At the present time many cannot afford: to 
ee two meals aday. ‘The poor are being gradually more impoverished by 
debt. Within the last ten years, in the case of many persons, expenses have 
‘ncreased, but not the income. ‘The jute and the rice crops, indeed, furnish 
means of livelihood to the cultivating classes, but in this part of the 
country they constitute but a fourth part of the population. Excepting 
the actual cultivators, there are many belonging to the. lowest classes 
whose incomes have remained stationary; and yet these are the men on 
whom the license tax has pressed the most severely. The mustard oil 
sells at 12 seers for the rupee; rice at 4 Rs.a maund; and so it 1s with sugar, 
tobacco, and all other articles which are sold at famine prices. ‘The monthly 
cost of a man’s food, with two meals a day, cannot be met with less than 
4,Rs., while the monthly incomes of the majority of the inhabitants in 
this part of the country do not exceed that sum. It would be too much, 
on our part, to expect that the British Government would give up its 
grand imperial duties to make inquiry about the humblest hut of the peasant ; 
but did they but know the real condition of the people in the mofussil, 
even they would have regarded the eubject with concern. Government 
would indeed enquire and seek to keep them alive, if hundreds were now 
to die through starvation, but so long as the extreme point of distress 
is not reached and life about to depart from the starving body, it will not 
forego its schemes of conquest and annexation, and, swayed by its love 
for the people, desire to look upon the spectacle of distress. Government has 
never regarded the people as its own; has never realized their grievances. 
Like a foreign Government it has conquered the country, and like a foreign 
Government it has governed the country with machines and on _ paper. 
The people in their hour of distress have not been able to see who the 
sovereign is who is to remove their hardships and redress their grievances. 
‘What they have seen is that one calamity has followed another and increased 
their poverty. The license tax has in a manner pressed on the same class 
that already pay the road and Public Works cesses. We did not, we 
confess, quite realize the oppressive character of the license tax when 
it was first proposed; nay, we were a little gratified at the prospect 
that the proceeds of the tax would be expended on the construction 
of Railways and other measures of famine relief. -We now perceive 
that if the license tax be made’ permanent, there will be no 
escape for the poor of this country. For this reason we would respectfully 
ask for the repeal of this impost as soon as possible. There would be no 
necessity for the imposition. of any tax did but Government possess the 
Courage to make a reduction of expenditure? Why should we pay such 
high salaries to the officers in the public service? Not to speak of this 
country, which is notoriously poor, what. other country in the world is 
wealthy enough to incur so much expenditure? Ifa tax must be imposed, 
the poor should be exempted from it, and it should be made to fall 


on those whose monthly income is at least. Rs. 800, equally on natives and 


BRuroveans. An income tax would be, preferable to this license tax wy); | 
sucks dry the life-blood of the people, x Which 


Epucation. 


90. On the subject of the jconn of areies enone the. subordi. 
iii th Bede hes nate officers of the Education Department. #1), | 
Be em neue ot the Education S ion Bharat Mihir, of the 29th Tennis pul 
Department. ; es Oe Tal 5a» 
giving a summary of the resolution of Govern. 
ment, sanctioning the scheme and settling the details, notices wit, 
regret that nothing has been done for those over-worked but ill-paid teachers 
in the Government schools who belong to the lowest grades of the servicg 
and for those that are employed in the aided institutions. The writer’, 
remarks are similar to those noticed in the last report from the Som Prakdsh 
and the Sahachar. an 
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